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After 38 Years’ (1894 to 1932) Experience 
with Compulsory Arbitration, and 4 
Years’ (1932 to 1936) Experience with 
Free Collective Bargaining, New Zealand 
has Returned to Compulsory Arbitration. 


Compulsory Arbitration 
‘in New Zealand 


FTER four years’ experience of 
A collective bargaining, 


New Zealand has returned to 
the system of compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes. From March 
1932 to May 1936 the jurisdiction of 
the Arbitration Court was limited to 
disputes in which women workers 
were involved and disputes referred to 
it by the almost unanimous consent 
of the parties concerned. The sub- 
mission of disputes to Conciliation 
Councils was still compulsory, but 
with the exceptions noted, if concilia- 
tion failed, no outside authority 
could intervene. By the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Amend- 
ment Act of 8 June 1936, the obliga- 
tion to submit to Conciliation Coun- 
cils all disputes between registered 
organizations of employers and work- 
ers is maintained, but if no agreement 


Extracted from Report 


By E. J. Ricues 


International Labor Office 


is reached, the Arbitration Court 
must determine the points at issue. 
In-addition, the Court is charged 
with new and heavy responsibilities. 

The new law is the outcome of a 
change of Government. The 1932 
amendment, which severely restricted 
the compulsory powers of the Court, 
was the work of a Coalition (Liberal 
and Conservative) Government and 
conformed closely to the proposals 
made by the chief employers’ organ- 
ization. Its main purpose was to 
facilitate the downward revision of 
wages and working conditions 
which, in the opinion of its sponsors, 
was essential if industry was to over- 
come the difficulties of depression 
and falling prices. From the point 
of view of the workers, the effect of 
the amendment was to remove a safe- 
guard on which they had long de- 
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pended and to do so, moreover, at a 
time when depression and unemploy- 
ment had so weakened the trade 
unions that effective opposition to 
wage cuts was impossible. The 
smaller unions, whose dependence on 
the Court had been greatest, were the 
most seriously affected, but even the 
strongest unions, whose enthusiasm 
for the Court had been less marked, 
were equally opposed to the manner 
and timing of the change. The re- 
sentment thus aroused was strong 
and persistent. It was not surprising, 
in the circumstances, that one of 
the earliest acts of New Zealand's 
first Labour Government should be 
to restore and extend the powers of 
the Court. 


The New Law 


The main provisions of the Act of 
1936 are concerned with the fixing 


of a basic wage, the scope and mem- | 


bership of trade unions, the powers 
of the Arbitration Court and the 
forty-hour week. In the following 
paragraphs these provisions and cer- 
tain others worthy of note are sum- 
marized. 

Under the provisions relating to 
basic rates of wages the Arbitration 
Court is required to fix by general 
order a basic rate for adult male 
workers employed in any industry to 
which any award or industrial agree- 
ment relates and a separate basic rate 
for adult female workers so employed. 
The basic rate for male workers must be 
sufficient to enable a man to maintain a 
wife and three children ‘‘in a fair and 
reasonable standard of comfort.’’ In 


fixing the basic rates, whidh may be 
amended at intervals of not less than 
six months, the Court shall have 
regard to the general -economic and 
financial conditions affecting trade 
and industry in New Zealand and to 
the cost of living. Whatever rates 
may have been fixed in awards or 
agreements, no adult male or female 
worker, unless in possession of a 
permit issued by the Court, in any 
industry covered by an award or 
agreement, may receive less than the 
current basic rates. 

There are a number of important 
provisions affecting industrial unions 
of employers or workers. 


Registration of Unions 


There is a provision that no in- 
dustrial union may be registered, 
except with the concurrence of the 
Minister of Labour, if there already 
exists for the same industry in the 
same industrial district either a regis- 
tered industrial union or a trade union 
registered (under the Trade Unions 
Act, 1908) before 1 May 1936. 

Provision is made for the registra- 
tion of a national New Zealand union 
covering the whole of any industry 
or related industries throughout the 
Dominion in cases where the society 
applying for registration has branches 
with not less than a specified member- 
ship @ employers or 15 workers) 
in at least four of the industrial dis- 
tricts (at present eight in number) 
into which the country is divided. 
Where registered local unions are 
already in existence in the industry 
or industries concerned no society 
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may be registered as a national union 
unless either all the existing local 
unions or a majority of their members 
are in favour of such registration. 
On the registration of a national 
union the registration of every exist- 
ing local union will be cancelled 
unless the Minister of Labour, having 
satisfied himself that a majority of 
the members of any union desire 
that its registration be continued, 
decides to that effect. When a na- 
tional union has been registered no 
new union may be registered for the 
same industry or industries unless 
not less than two-thirds of all em- 
ployers or workers in the area to 
which the application relates are 
members of a society applying for 
registration. 


Compulsory Membership 


A further section of the Act requires 
all workers who are subject to any award 
or industrial agreement to be members of a 


union. Every award or agreement 
made after the passing of the Act 
must contain a provision making it 
unlawful to employ in the industry 
concerned any adult who is not a 
member of an industrial union bound 
by it or of a trade union registered 
before 1 May 1936 and similarly 
bound. For the purpose of this pro- 
vision the term adult includes any 
person of 18 years or over or in receipt 
of the minimum rate of wages pre- 
scribed for adult workers by any 
award or agreement. No union, un- 
less its maximum membership is 
fixed by the Court and is already 
reached, may refuse to accept as a 


member any person obliged by this 
provision to become a member. Any 
person debarred by this provision 
from membership of a limited union 
may be employed if no member of the 
union is available and willing to 
perform the particular work to be 
done. Any other non-unionist may 
be continued in employment during 
such time as no member of a union 
bound by the relevant award or 
agreement is available and willing 
to do the work in question. 

Union subscriptions are the subject 
of a provision limiting them to 1s. 
(25¢) per week except in cases where 
a higher rate is fixed by a union 
meeting of which written notice, 
stating that one of the purposes of 
the meeting is to raise subscriptions 
above that rate, is given at least 
seven days in advance to every mem- 


ber. 


Arbitration Court 


The third main subject dealt with 
by the recent Act is the jurisdiction 
of the Arbitration Court. It restores 
to the Court the jurisdiction in rela- 
tion to industrial disputes which it 
had prior to the 1932 amendment, and 
provides in particular that if no 
settlement or recommendation 1s 
made by a Conciliation Council the 
dispute in question shall be referred 
to the Court for settlement. The 
definition of ‘industrial matters’ in- 
cludes all matters affecting the privi- 
leges, rights and duties of industrial 
unions or associations and their off- 
cers. The Court is authorized to 
extend an award so as to join and 
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bind as party thereto any trade 
union, industrial union or associa- 
tion, or employer in the same in- 
dustry; repeals the proviso limiting 
this power to awards relating to a 
trade or manufacture the products of 
which enter into competition with 
those manufactured in another indus- 
trial district and in which a majority 
of the employers and unions of work- 
ers are bound by the award; and 
limits the proviso to a provision 
that the Court shall not extend an 
award to cover any employer unless a 
majority of the employers in the 
district who are engaged in the in- 
dustry to which it relates are already 
bound by it. 


40 Hour Week 


The Court is directed to fix maxi- 
mum hours (exclusive of overtime) 
of not more than 4o per week unless 
in the opinion of the Court it would 
be impracticable to carry on effi- 
ciently any industry to which the 
award relates if hours were so limited. 
It is empowered to amend existing 
awards or industrial agreements so 
as to fix maximum hours at 40, or if 
that is considered impracticable at a 
figure intermediate between 40 and 
the previous maximum. 

Where’an existing award or agree- 
ment is amended so as to reduce 
Maximum hours of work ‘‘any rates 
of pay fixed in the award or agree- 
ment shall, if necessary, be increased, 
either directly by the Court or in- 
directly by the operation of the order, 
80 that the ordinary rate of weekly wages 
of any worker bound by the award or 


agreement shall not be reduced by reason 
of the reduction made in the number of his 
working hours.” 

The Act contains, finally, certain 
provisions relating to administration 
and enforcement, one of which con- 
fers on Inspectors of Awards the 
power to recover arrears of wages on 
behalf of a worker subject to an 
award or industrial agreement. 


New Wage Basis 


Precedents for the basic wage pro- 
visions are to be found in Australian 
practice and in experience during the 
early postwar years in New Zealand. 
In Australia the Commonwealth Ar- 
bitration Court and various State 
wage tribunals have for many years 
fixed a basic or living wage for the 
unskilled worker, adjusting its level 
from time to time in accordance with 
variations in the cost of living. 
Such adjustments take effect at once 
either generally or through a provi- 
sion in awards making the basic rate 
subject to periodical revision accord- 
ing to changes in the cost of living. 
The Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court and, to a large extent, the State 
Courts and Boards, have followed 
closely the standard first set in 1907 
in the famous Harvester judgment. 
In this case the living wage was fixed by 
Mr. Justice Higgins on the basis of ‘the 
normal needs of the average employee, 
regarded as a human being living in a 
civilized community’ and maintaining a 
“household of about five persons.’ 

The practice of the New Zealand 
Court has varied at different. times. 
When first established it fixed a ‘fair 
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wage’ based on what was already 
being paid elsewhere for similar 
work. In 1907 it introduced the 
principle of the ‘‘living wage,”’ but 
without attempting to define the 
content or the method of calculation 
of the living wage. The basis 
adopted was apparently the Harvester 
standard. 

An Act of 1918 empowered the 
Court to issue at regular periods 
proclamations altering the wage level 
throughout all trades. The Court 
did so by fixing three basic rates, for 
unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled 
workers, and by proclaiming every 
six months a bonus based on move- 
ments in the index numbers of retail 
prices. The bonuses were added to 
the basic rates and went into effect 
immediately after proclamation. 

From 1922 on the Court had no 
power to amend rates during -the 
currency of awards without the con- 
sent of all parties thereto. 

In 1931, the Court was empowered 
by special legislation to amend, by 
general order, the rates of wages both 
in awards and in industrial agree- 
ments. In doing so-it was directed 
to take into account the economic 
and financial conditions affecting 
trade and industry. Only one gen- 
eral order was made, providing for a 
general reduction of 10 per cent in 
wage rates. 


Wages Fixed by Family Size 


The basic wage provisions in the 
Act recently passed is the first time 
that the Court has been specifically 
directed to fix “‘basic rates’’ appli- 


cable to all workers covered by 
awards and agreements, and it is the 
first time that the law has specified 
the size of family (man, wife and 
three children) which the Court is to 
take into account in fixing wages. 


Preference to Unionists 


The original Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act of 1894 bore 
the sub-title ‘“An Act for the Encour- 
agement of Trade Unions,’’ and its 
framer attached considerable impor- 
tance to this aim. In the 1936 
amendment a similar intention is 
evident. It is the policy of the 
Government to have working condi- 
tions fixed by negotiation between 
organized workers and employers and 
it is considered reasonable to require 
all workers to bear their share of the 
cost and responsibility of giving 
effect to this policy. Preference to 
unionists, which the Court formerly 
could but did not invariably choose 
to grant, is made compulsory. Now 
a non-unionist may be employed only 
if no member of a union is ‘‘avail- 
able . . . ready and willing.’ 

Moreover the customary preference 
clause limited union subscriptions to 
not more than 1s. (usually 6d.) per 
week. In future the amount of union 
subscriptions is to be determined by 
the union alone, according to a 
prescribed procedure. As a result 
of these changes both the member- 
ship and the financial strength of the 
unions will, it is expected, be greatly 
increased. Of scarcely less impot- 
tance is the provision for registration 
of New Zealand unions (i.e. unions 
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covering the whole of the country). 
The new law makes it possible for 
unions to register and to seek na- 
tional awards. The provisions of 
the Act designed to limit undue mul- 
tiplication of unions and to safe- 
guard the position of existing unions 
registered under the Trade Unions 
Act are also important; and the 
section authorizing the Court to give 
union officials the right to inspect an 
employer’s premises illustrates the 
Government's intention to enforce 
recognition of the function of work- 
ets’ Organizations in negotiating and 
policing collective agreements gov- 
erning conditions of work. Most 
employers have in the past authorized 
such visits as a matter of courtesy 
and good industrial relations. In 
future those who are not prepared 
voluntarily to admit union officials 
may be compelled to do so. 

The sections of the Act providing 
for the 40-hour, five-day, week give 
satisfaction to a claim which has 
been put forward with increasing in- 
sistence by the trade unions in recent 
years, and which finds its inspiration 
partly in the special circumstances 
of the depression and partly in the 
movement in other countries and at 
the International Labour Conference 
in favour of the shorter working 
week. 


Exemptions from 40 Hour Limit 


Under the new law, the onus of 
proving that it would be impracti- 
cable to carry on efficiently any in- 
dustry if hours were limited to 40 lies 
with the employers concerned; and 


the final decision rests with the 
Arbitration Court. The Court may 
not, however, extend hours beyond 
44 per week in the case of any work- 
ers for whom that maximum is pre- 
scribed in the Factories Amendment 
Act, 1936, or the Shops and Offices 
Amendment Act, 1936. The Minis- 
ter of Labour, in introducing the Bill, 
recognized that there were ‘perhaps a 
few industries’ in which it would be 
dificult to apply the 40-hour week, 
but expressed the opinion that ‘‘in 
most industries the principle can 
and should be applied. . . . Wherever 
practicable, the Court must concede 
the forty-hour week.’’ The Court 
must decide whether only technical 
factors are to be taken into account 
in assessing impracticability, or 
whether other factors, and in particu- 
lar financial difficulties, should be 
considered; if the latter, what degree 
of financial hardship would render 
the conduct of a business impracti- 
cable. 


Working of the New Law 


There has been considerable activ- 
ity in recent months in the field of 
industrial negotiations. Already in 
1934 and 1935 increasing business 
activity following on a rise in the 
prices of New Zealand's exports had 
led to a reduction in unemployment 
and an improvement in wage rates. 
Moreover, even before the passage 
of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Amendment Act, the ad- 
vent of a Labour Government pledged 
to reinstate compulsory arbitration 
and to restore wages to their 1931 
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level had added to the forces favour- 
ing the trade unions in collective 
bargaining and had increased the 
willingness of employers to concede 
improved conditions. The passage 
of the Act was followed immediately 
by a move on the part of many unions 
to secure awards or to revise existing 
awards and agreements. 

In addition to the maintenance of 
weekly wages with reduced hours in- 
creases in wages have been conceded 
by agreements or awarded by the 
Court in several industries. 


Court Deals with Major Issues 


As was the case up to 1932, the 
provision that unsettled disputes are 
automatically referred to the Court 
has ensured that in practice the major 
questions of hours and wages have 
usually been left to it to determine. 
In general the Court expects the mem- 
bers of a Conciliation Council, who 
are experts in the problems of their 
industry, to settle technical questions 
among themselves; and in fact the 
detailed conditions of work have 
usually been dealt with in this way. 
Wages, hours, over-time rates and 
holidays are, however, matters which 
the Court normally expects to be 
called on to decide, and since neither 
party will accept less than it thinks 
the Court likely to award such matters 
have generally been left to the Court. 
The Court, which for four years had 
played a minor rdéle, has thus again 
become the authority responsible for 
regulating wages and conditions of 
employment throughout a large part 
of New Zealand industry. 


In the process the tendency towards 
standardization of conditions seems 
likely, as a result of the increase in 
the work of the Court and the pro- 
visions of the new law encouraging 
larger associations of workers, to be 
strengthened. In an important state- 
ment during the hearing of a recent 
case the President of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Page, mentioned that the 
Court found itself very much pressed 
for time, and expressed the opinion 
that the more awards were combined 
together the simpler the work would 
become for all those interested. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Court considered, 
one award in an industry was betteg 
than two, and where practicable the 
Court favoured Dominion awards. 

In the majority of cases so far 
decided the 4o-hour week was 
awarded,with maintenance of weekly 
wage rates, but in a number of im- 
portant trades and industries it was 
held to be impracticable and a 44- 
hour or even longer week was author- 
ized. Saturday work and longer un- 
broken working periods were also 
allowed in several cases. Altogether, 
as a result of extensions of hours 
allowed by the Court and exemptions 
provided for in the Factories Amend- 
ment Act and later Orders in Council, 
at least one-third of all workers in 
factories are estimated to have been 
exempted from the general limit of 
40 hours fixed by law. The grounds 
on which extensions of hours were 
allowed by the Court included the 
length of the processes involved, the 
pressure of oversea competition, the 
limits imposed on producers by gov- 
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ernmental price control, the perish- 
able nature of the product, established 
shopping habits and the daily needs 
of the general public, and the exigen- 
cies of related industries. Seasonal 
variations in activity in certain in- 
dustries were allowed for by fixing a 
44-hour week during the busy half 
of the year and a 36-hour week (in a 
few cases 40 hours) for the remaining 
months. 

Dissatisfaction with the Court's 
decisions granting exemption from 
the 40-hour week was expressed by a 
number of the trade unions affected. 
In reply, the Minister of Labour, 
while pointing out that the 4o-hour 
week was still in an experimental 
stage and could not be applied uni- 
versally all at once, added: “‘When 
the Arbitration Court has finished its 
work, say in a year’s time, if any in- 
dustries have been refused the 40-hour 
week that ought to have received it, 
that can be remedied by Act of Par- 
liament without reference to the 
Court.”’ 


No Profiteering Allowed 


Reductions in weekly hours of 
work, together with the maintenance 
or raising of weekly wage rates, in- 
volved increases. in labour costs for 
which increasing volume of produc- 
tion could offer in most cases only 


partial compensation. Some increase 
in the prices of commodities was 
therefore inevitable. The Govern- 
Ment was, however, anxious to pre- 
vent prices rising to such an extent 
as to deprive wage earners of the 
benefit of higher money wages. To 


check the rise a Prevention of Profi- 
teering Act was passed. This Act, 
approved 12 August 1936, provides 
for the establishment of Judicial 
Tribunals for the Prevention of Profi- 
teering empowered to determine 
whether any increase in the price of 
an article above its “‘basic price’ is 
unreasonable; and the basic price is 
defined as the lower of (a) the current 
price at which on 1 June 1936 goods 
of the same nature and quality were 
saleable in the same locality if sold 
in the same quantity and on the same 
terms as to payment, delivery and 
otherwise; or (4) the actual price at 
which such goods were sold or 
offered for sale under the same condi- 
tions. In determining whether any 
increase above the basic price is 
unreasonable regard must be had to 
any increase in the expenses of a 
defendant consequent on any amend- 
ment of the law relating to wages or 
working hours, and to any actual or 
prospective increase in the demand 
for the goods or services he supplies, 
due to the increased purchasing power 
of persons requiring such goods or 
services. Heavy penalties are fixed 
for profiteering. The appointment of 
a Magistrate to preside over a tribu- 
nal set up under the provisions of the 
Act was announced in September 
1936. 

The requirement that no adult 
worker be paid less than the basic 
wage has been criticized on the 
ground that it makes employers un- 
willing to engage youths of 18 or 19 
years who have had no previous 
experience. It has accordingly been 
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suggested that a special exemption 
from the basic wage provision should 
be granted for all classes of learners 
whose training is not complete when 
they reach theageof21. Analterna- 
tive suggestion is that the school- 
leaving age should be raised. It may, 
however, be noted that the Act itself 
provides for the issue of permits to 
work for less than the basic rate of 
wages; and the Minister of Labour 
has stated that it was not his inten- 
tion that the basic wage should apply 
to apprentices. 

The passage of the 1936 Act making 
preference of employment to unionists 
compulsory was followed by an im- 
mediate increase in the membership 
of existing unions and by the forma- 
tion of a large number of new unions. 
Statistics of membership are not yet 
available but there have been numer- 
ous press reports of increases in the 
membership of individual unions. 


Company Unions Barred 


In certain cases a number of unions 
have been amalgamated. For exam- 
ple, in Wellington five unions of shop 
managers and assistants including 
about 5,000 members were brought 
together into the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Shop Assistants. 

In the case of certain industries 
efforts were made to preserve the inde- 
pendence of small groups or to evade 
the compulsory unionism provisions 
of the law by forming ‘‘guilds’’ 
which could register agreements un- 
der the Labour Disputes Investigation 
Act. The formation of such guilds 
was, however, opposed by existing 


unions, which alleged that they 
were really company unions inspired 
by employers, and by the Minister of 
Labour who threatened to introduce 
special legislation to prevent any 
evasion of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act; and applications 
from certain guilds for registration 
under the Act were refused. 


Union Responsibility 


The problem of a national trade 
union organization has again been 
raised and proposals have been ad- 
vanced for an annual trade union 
congress at which all unions would be 
represented and a trade union congress 
general council on the lines of the 
corresponding organizations in Great 
Britain. Plans for a conference of 
union delegates for the purpose of 
forming a national organization were 
announced in July 1936 by the secre- 
tary of one of the two principal 
existing organizations, the Trades 
and Labour Councils Federation. As 
a first step, the formation of national 
unions on an industrial basis has been 
suggested. The view has also been 
put forward that the advent of a 
Labour Government involves a 
change in the functions of trade 
unions. ‘‘While the fight for good wages 
and good conditions of employment is still 
the main work of the trade unions, their 
true function and duty,’ it is suggested, 
“will not be fulfilled until they become 
co-operators with the Government in the 
production and distribution of goods, im 
the development of the country and im 
rendering such other services as may be 
required by the community.” 
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For the future working of the arbi- 
tration system none of the develop- 
ments at present taking place is 
likely to be more important than the 
growth of the trade unions. If to 
the increase in their numbers and 
membership is added the successful 
establishment of a unified national 
organization, the resulting increase 
in trade union bargaining power may 
change the whole character of the 
arbitration system. If, on the other 
hand, small-scale unco-ordinated 
unions remain the typical form of 
industrial labour organization in New 
Zealand, the working of the system 
may be expected to differ but little in 
essentials from the practice of the 
past. 

It will be some time before any 
appraisal can be made of the working 
of the new law, but it is clear that its 
main provisions are already widely 


applied. The 40-hour, five-day, week 
is in operation over a large part of 
industry, basic wage rates have been 
fixed for men and women workers, 
and the numbers and membership of 
trade unions have greatly increased. 
When it is remembered that this law 
is accompanied or is about to be 
followed by far-reaching enactments 
concerning working conditions in 
factories, shops and offices, the resto- 
ration of wage reductions, farm wages 
and conditions of labour, pensions, 
unemployment relief and workers’ 
compensation, it is evident that New 
Zealand has entered upon a period of 
social legislation comparable with 
that which a generation ago attracted 
the attention of the world. 

Extracted from International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, by cour- 
teous permission of the International 


Labour Office. 





In Future More Attention will be 
Focussed on Medical Examinations, 
Nursing, Nutritional and Institu- 
tional Care, Health Education and 
Supervision, and Better Follow-up 


of Sickness 


and Accident Cases. 


Neurological Medicine 


in Industry 


E NOTE during recent years a 
decided change in industrial 


medical service. When em- 
ployers first felt their responsibility 
for their workers’ health they at- 
tended strictly to the ‘‘environmental 
state’’; this newer era is concerned 
chiefly with individual or personal 
welfare. Employers have come to 
see that their employees’ health is 
important to them because of the 
definite relation between health, per- 
formance and efficiency, and the 
occurrence of accident. This is par- 
ticularly true since the coming of 
Workmen's Compensation Acts. Dr. 
Bristol, Chief Medical Officer, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has aptly distinguished the 
earlier period, ‘‘the era of sanitation’’ 
from the later development, which he 
calls “‘the era of personal hygiene.”’ 


By Foster Kennepy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Cornell University Medical College 


There can be no supervision of 
personal health without physical ex- 
amination. How novel is such a 
notion? Rector, early in 1920 writing 
of an investigation made by the Con- 
ference Board of Physicians in In- 
dustry, stated that 100 questionnaires 
sent to industrial establishments, 
brought responses from 56. Of these, 
22 establishments made no physical 
examinations of their employees. Yet 
some plants examined applicants for 
employment in 1900. At that time 
placing a restriction on the employ- 
ment of defective workers was based 
on the fact that they were a menace 
to themselves, to others, and to 
property. Physical defects, such as 
hernia, amputation of arm or leg, loss 
of vision of one or both eyes, defective 
vision, cardiac disease, venereal dis- 
ease, contagious or infectious dis- 
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eases, kidney disease, tuberculosis, 
deformity, physical debility, deaf- 
ness, varicosities and _ defective 
mentality disqualified, while other 
defects permitted limited employ- 
ment. The average percentage of 
rejected applicants for employment 
was only 4.6 and, by eliminating 
certain special cases, became 2.8. 


Over 600 Approved Medical Departments 


Early in 1935, Newquist reported 
on the Four Years’ Survey by the 
American College of Surgeons, cover- 
ing the medical departments of 1,122 
industrial plants. Of this number 55 
per cent were granted approval be- 
cause they complied with the mini- 
mum standards for medical service 
in industry, as formulated by the 
College. The most common defi- 
ciency lay in inadequate medical or 
surgical supervision of health plans 
for employees, and of plant sanita- 
tion. In other words, it is now held 
that skillful repair of industrial inju- 
ries is not enough. To prevent them 
is better. Good medical service is 
less expensive than the cost of dis- 
abilities. 

New emphasis on the physical and 
mental condition of the industrial 
worker means that in future more 
attention must be focussed on (1) 
various types of medical examination, 
both preemployment and periodic; (2) 
seeing that the employee gets the 
tight type of medical, nursing, nutri- 
tional and institutional care that he 
or she may require; (3) adequate 
health and safety education of the 
individual worker; (4) personal 








health supervision, somewhat analo- 
gous to the very efficient safety 
supervision that has become a part 
of all enlightened industrial policies 
and practices, and (5) better follow 
up and supervision of sickness and 
accident cases. 


Macy's Experience 


Mr. Lawton, Personnel Director 
of R. H. Macy & Co. has written a 
comprehensive discussion of preem- 
ployment physical examination from 
the point of view of management. 
He emphasizes the advantages of 
proper physical selection in respect 
to its effect upon the individual, upon 
the organization, upon the fellow 
worker and, in such a large organiza- 
tion, upon society in general. He 
claims that because during the past 
nine years his Company has rejected 
many applicants for physical unfit- 
ness, this has without question been a 
considerable factor in “‘job success’’ 
and improved health and accident 
records. Special precautions are used 
in examining candidates for certain 
types of work, such as food handlers, 
etc. 


Labor Viewpoint 


It is difficult to estimate what per- 
centage of workers object to physical 
examinations; some say the number is 
negligible, and again, labor may not 
find them to their taste. Macy’s, 
as a result of their experience have 
formulated a definite policy of pro- 
tecting the individual against the 
misuse of the confidential arrange- 
ment between patient and doctor. 
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This is essential if the fears of 
workers are to be allayed, for Woll 
has discussed these preemployment 
examinations from the point of view 
of labor. He says that periodical 
examinations have excited the fears 
and aroused the opposition of labor 
because the practice has been found 
detrimental to the future economic 
security of many wage earners. He 
acknowledges that some logical sys- 
tem of preemployment examination 
is badly needed in industry, but says 
that so far our nation has not formu- 
lated a workable plan or system for 
its Operation. 

Daily observation and periodic in- 
spection of employees by group super- 
visors have been suggested by some 
investigators of industrial problems. 
However, preemployment physical 
examination is the first and most 
essential move. Afterwards it is very 
valuable to have superiors observe 
any signs of apparent ill health, and 
bring such cases to the attention of 
the Company physician. 

The chief objects and advantages of 
physical examinations as summarized 
by the National Safety Council, are 


(1) To aid in placing the worker in 
the occupation which suits him best. 

(2) To detect the presence of remedi- 
able physical defects in order to enable 
the worker to correct them. 

(3) To determine the presence or 
absence of serious organic disease, which 
may have an important bearing on 
employment selection. 

(4) To prevent occupational disease 
by excluding susceptible workers from 


specific hazards. 
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(5) To prevent the spread of commu- 
nicable disease by the exclusion of in- 
fected persons. Relative to this, it 
might be stressed that tuberculosis still 
is a leading cause of sickness among 
industrial workers, particularly of 
younger age groups. 


The Council states: “‘Protection for 
the worker, the fellow workers and 
the industry are the chief motives 
which should actuate the inaugura- 
tion of this important industrial 
health measure. Physical examina- 
tions should never be made solely 
with the idea of weeding out the 
unfit.” 


Future Needs 


It is suggested that the greatest 
needs in the further extension of 
physical examinations of applicants 
for employment are: 


(1) The development of suitable 
standardized methods, based on mini- 
mum requirements for acceptance in 
different occupational classifications. 

(2) The adoption of standard forms 
or record cards for use in such examina- 
tions. 

(3) Adequate follow-up to insure the 
highest possible number of corrections of 
defects and abnormal conditions found. 


The examining physicians of some 
plants have reported interesting re- 
sults. Among these are that physical 
examinations increase efficiency, fe- 
sult in fewer accidents, lessen absence 
and labor turnover, eliminate tuber- 
culosis from the plant, reduce the 
number of venereal disease cases, 
eliminate other infectious and con- 
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tagious diseases, make for better 
adaptation of workers to their jobs, 
reduce compensation claims, give a 
clear record of impaired joint func- 
tion, save useless litigations, increase 
the number of days at work, and 
satisfy employees that their interests 
are being safeguarded. Where phys- 
ical examination has been given a 
fair trial, it has proved of value. 
Perhaps the chief value is that as a 
result of a physical examination, the 
worker is more likely to be properly 
placed; and becomes a. satisfied 
worker. Knowing the physical re- 
quirements of the work which the 
applicant can do and having.a record 
of his physical condition, the indus- 
trial physician is equipped to assist 
in adapting the employee to his work. 
If this be properly done, both the 
employer and employee are better 
protected, greater contentment re- 
sults, and lessened labor turnover and 
greater production should follow. 


Mental Health 


Accidents are symptoms of the 
maladjustment of workers to their 
jobs. And according to competent 
authorities, at least 85 or 90 per cent 
of all accidents have as their proxi- 
mate causes the mental conditions of 
workers. Lack of knowledge, in- 
attention, confusion are mental condi- 
tions that play a part in errors; these 
in turn depending upon other factors 
such as experience, training, worry, 
fear, fatigue, exhilaration or mental 
subnormality, which expose the 
worker to hazards. However serv- 








iceable might be a department of 
mental hygiene under the direction 


of a psychiatrist, or the addition of an 


industrial psychologist to the health 
department staff, there are I guess few 
establishments as yet that feel re- 
quired to go to the expense of having 
them. . Yet it may be definitely said 
that with help misfits can straighten 
out. This is the essential point to 
recognize. Granniss tells us that 
any worker who has gone through 
the process of being hired and trained 
for a job represents a very definite 
investment to the firm, an invest- 
ment which should be protected. 
When we consider the mental 
health of a worker, there are numer- 
ous factors to view: The mental atti- 
tude of the individual worker, his 
relation with the foreman or super- 
visor, his wife’s temper, his standard 
of living, his medical history, his 
manual dexterity and alertness, tastes, 
desires, ambitions, the working con- 
ditions, fatigue, mental and physical, 
staleness or ‘‘strain.’’ These are 
matters that one trained in mental 
hygiene could devise methods of 
adjusting. Small incidents, such asa 
gruff word may lead a worker to 
believe that the whole company 
wishes him ill. If he be induced to 
express his grievance, putting it in 
words often causes him to realize its 
lack of importance. To sum up, as 
mental attitudes are causes of most 
employee maladjustments, more at- 
tention and time should be devoted 
to this phase of industrial personnel 
work. 








How a Personnel Association is Organ- 
ized; Its Control, Committees, Cooper- 
ation with Other Societies, the University 
and Chamber of Commerce, the Special 
Studies it Makes, and Mailing Serv- 


ice 


Philadelphia 


it Maintains for Its Members. 


Personnel Association 


HE PHILADELPHIA Personnel As- 
sociation was organized more 


than twenty years ago. Dur- 
ing the important developing person- 
nel period since then, it has played a 
prominent part in the development of 
personnel work in Philadelphia and 
its vicinity. The controlling organ- 
ization of the Association consists 
of a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, Secretary and a Board of 
Directors including these officers and 
several additional Directors. 

The President’s responsibility is 
primarily that of ‘‘setting the pace’’ 
and coérdinating the work of officers 
responsible for each phase of the 
Association’s work. In order to 
avoid concentration of authority, the 
practice has been established during 
the last two years of having a differ- 


By Tue SECRETARY 


Philadelphia Personnel Association 


ent officer responsible for each princi- 
pal function. 


Job Analysis of Association 


In opening the Association's pro- 
gram in the Fall of 1936 a job analysis 
of its work was made. Then the 
functions were identified and a differ- 
ent officer assigned in charge of each. 
The six principal functions are: 


. Direction and coérdination. 
. Programs. 

. Publicity. 

. Membership. 

. Finance. 

. The secretarial function. 


The President naturally assumes 
direction of the first of these six 
functions and the Treasurer and Sec- 
retary respectively of the last two. 
The other three were placed under the 
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direction of a Vice-President with a 
committee chosen by himself to assist 
him in the discharge of his duties. 
As a result of the job analysis, a 
statement of duties was prepared so 
that each officer knows exactly what 
his responsibilities are. This spread- 
ing of the responsibility has proven 
workable and satisfactory and is 


Four Committees 


It will be seen that the principal 
work of the Association lies in the 
committees. The principal commit- 
tees are: 


. Social Security. 

. Salary and Wage. 

. Psychological Tests. 

. Employment Problems. 
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desirable in that it reduces the burden 
on one or two persons and permits 
more people to share in the manage- 
ment of the Association. Reference 
to Figure 1 shows the organization 
structure, as well as the agencies with 
which the Association is codperating. 


The total membership on these four 
committees is about forty out of a 
total Association membership of one 
hundred seventy-five individuals rep- 
resenting more than fifty companies. 
The work of these committees gives 
an opportunity for many members to 
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acquire valuable training and infor- 
mation on some subject of importance 
in their work. 

Development of leadership is also 
facilitated by the opportunities for 
service as chairman of committees 
and sub-committees and service as 
officers of the Association. This 
opportunity for self-development is 
an important aim of the Association. 
In many Associations it is the practice 
to permit a few members to do most 
of the work; there are always such 
people. This often results in an 
undemocratic situation. The per- 
sonal development of individual 
members who have opportunity to 
hold positions of responsibility is 
very noticeable. 

It is difficult to find a topic and a 
speaker of such general appeal that 
most of the members will attend 
frequent general meetings. Their in- 
dividual special interests, however, 
are taken care of by different group 
meetings. This is especially impor- 
tant as among the members there is a 
wide range of age and official respon- 
sibility, and meetings that would be 
suitable for one group would not 
appeal to another. 


Codperation with Other Groups 


It has been the policy of the Asso- 
ciation to codperate as closely as 
possible with other groups whose 
interests are the same at some point. 
In pursuit of this ideal, joint meet- 
ings have been held with a number of 


associations. During the past year, 
for example, there was a joint meet- 
ing with the Safety Engineers’ Club. 


This came at a time when the Asso- 
Ciation members were interested in 
medical programs. A very excellent 
talk was given by Dr. A. W. Schoen- 
leber, Medical Director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey 
which brought out a large number of 
members of both groups. Another 
joint meeting was held with the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
This was in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, “School and Industry Ex- 
ploring Mutual Problems.’’ The 
panel was made up of three members 
from each association under the chair- 
manship of a member agreeable to 
both groups. This, too, was a most 
successful meeting attended by a very 
large number. A second joint meet- 
ing of these two associations is now 
being planned. 


Joint Course at University 


Co6dperation with the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been most profitable at 
many points. The course in ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Administration and Industrial 
Relations’ has been connected during 
the current winter under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
codperation with the Personnel Asso- 
ciation. This consisted of sixteen 
evening meetings of two hours each, 
about half of the instruction being 
given by members of the Personnel 
Association and the remainder by 
instructors of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This participation by per- 
sonnel men has provided a more prac- 
tical course than heretofore available. 
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Meetings with Chamber of Commerce 
Another point of coéperation has 


been with the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce Industrial Bureau. In 
conjunction with this organization 
“the Executive Policy group’’ has 
been organized to hear addresses and 
hold discussions on topics of major 
importance in the field of industrial 
relations. The membership of this 
group consists partly of leading mem- 
bers of the Personnel Association and 
partly of the chief executives of 
corporations who are members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Meetings 
of this body are held at irregular 
intervals as suitable speakers may be 
available. 


Research and Study 
A special effort is made to bring 


to the attention of Association mem- 
bers current information dealing with 
personnel matters. Much of this 
material is the result of research and 
study on the part of members of the 
Association itself. An example is 
the study of personnel practices made 
two years ago under the direction of 
one of our active members who is on 
the staff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This study was participated 
in by all members of the Association 
and gives a cross section of current 
personnel practices of all kinds. 
Whenever a member wants to see 
what others are doing on some point, 
he has access to this study of per- 
sonnel practices and can secure, in 
addition, the names of members who 
follow any particular practice in 
which he is interested. In this way 
an exchange of ideas among members 
is facilitated. 


Special Mailing Service 


To get this printed material in the 
hands of members, we have what is 
called ‘‘Special Mailing Service.’’ 
The following list shows some of the 
more interesting mailings of the past 
two years: 


1. A study of personnel activities in 
forty-three companies in Philadelphia 
and vicinity conducted jointly by the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Per- 
sonnel Association. 

2. Folio of information relating to 
unemployment compensation legislation 
(Prepared by the Social Security Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Personnel 
Association). 

3. Summary of provisions of the new 
Pennsylvania State Unemployment Act. 
Prepared by the Social Security Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Personnel Asso- 
ciation. This was the first interpretation 
of the new Act available to members. 

4. Old age benefits under the Social 
Security Act. A statement prepared by 
members of the Personnel Association as 
a suggested memorandum to be furnished 
to all employees of member companies. 

5. Recent developments in collective 
bargaining.—By W. E. Fisher, Assistant 
Professor of Industry, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Not the least value of the Associa- 
tion to its members is in opportunities 
for fellowship and for acquaintance 
with each other’s work. In a large 
city where business is scattered, this 
provides frequent opportunities for 
association among those doing simi- 
lar work. 





If Labor Organizations Become General 
in Large Scale Industries, it Seems 
Likely that This Pattern of Collective 
Bargaining may Become Universal. 


The Future of 


Collective Bargaining 


T THE time of writing, it looks 
A very much as if most of the 


employees in the larger com- 
panies in the mass production indus- 
tries may be organized into recognized 
independent unions for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. Whether this is 
desirable or not, it seems to be the 
only way in which bloody revolu- 
tions of greater or less extent can be 
avoided. 

Disregarding the sporadic tempo- 
rary fleabite strikes of five and ten 
cent store girls, and of other em- 
ployees in businesses having a high 
labor turnover, and looking beyond 
the type of ‘‘struggle’’ collective 
bargaining going on in the motor 
industry at present, what in the 
long run will this more or less per- 
manent organization of employees 
lead to? What will be the ‘benefits 
to employees, employers and the pub- 


By Cuartes S. SLocomsE 


Personnel Research Federation 


lic? How are the parties concerned 
likely to conduct themselves? 

In order to obtain light on these 
questions we have studied a recent 
collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween the railroad brotherhoods and 
the railroad companies. This is one 
of three railroad negotiations, the 
third of which is about to com- 
mence. 

We have studied this industry be- 
cause, in it collective bargaining by 
responsible union leadership has de- 
veloped to a higher stage than in 
any other American industry; the 
management of the railroads, and 
their financial control, are in the 
hands of men who are as conservative 
as other industrialists, and cannot be 
accused of undue liberalism, and the 
industry is under Federal supervision 
in a way that is becoming more and 
more prevalent. 








BE 
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A Harvard professor has recently 
said that in America we may expect 
200 years of State capitalism. The 
Federal supervision of the railroads 
seems to foreshadow the type of 
regulation to which all major indus- 
tries may be subject if his forecast 
is accurate. 


The Federal Coordinator 


The particular collective bargain — 


selected for study is that leading up 
to the so-called ‘‘codrdination’’ or 
“job protection’ agreement of 1936. 
This is selected because it exemplifies 
labor’s attitude towards technologi- 
cal and managerial changes, resulting 
from engineering and other advances, 
leading to reductions in labor costs 
and operating expenses. 

In 1933 the railroads were in a deep 
financial hole, out of which they 
thought to climb by borrowing 
money from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, raising freight 
rates, and cutting wage rates. While 
these might have been alrightas tem- 
porary measures, they did not appeal 
to Congress as likely to solve the 
problem, so there was passed the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act of 1933. This had as its main 
objects the encouragement of (a) the 
reduction of operating expenses by 
the elimination of wasteful competi- 
tion and duplication of services and 
facilities, and the joint use of existing 
facilities by more than one carrier, 
(called codrdinations), (b) financial 
reorganizations to reduce _ fixed 
charges. The Act was to remain in 


force for three years. (A ‘‘carrier’’ 
is a railroad, and 


‘“*facilicties’’ are 


tracks, offices, 
shops, etc.) 

It was thought that these methods 
if carried out would enable the rail- 
roads to increase their usefulness to 
the nation, to protect the rights of 
investors, and avoid the necessity of 
lowering the purchasing power of 
employees through reduced wages. 
This was a typical 1933 objective. 

In order to carry out the provisions 
of the Act, there was to be appointed 
a Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, whose job was to make studies 
of railroad operations, and order 
such coérdinations of facilities as he 
thought were in the national interest. 
This was a typical 1933 method. 

But obviously, in these days, such 
an Act cannot be passed without some 
provision protecting labor, for 80 per 
cent of the savings resulting from co- 
ordinations comes through reduction 
in labor force. So Section 7a of the 
Act provided that no employee who 
was in service in May 1933 should 
be laid off, nor should he be demoted 
or put in an “‘inferior position’’ as a 
result of the Act. 

This provision seemed to block’ 
very effectively any codrdinations 
during the three years of the Act. The 
Co6érdinator spent these years making 
his studies, and found that many co- 
ordinations could and should be car- 
ried out. These would result in the 
laying off of 150,000 men, and prob- 
ably save the railroads half a billion 
dollars a year in operating expenses. 


terminals, repair 


He Alarms the Industry 


Both the Brotherhoods and the 
railroad managements were alarmed 
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at the idea of the Codrdinator order- 
ing these changes to be made, and 
late in 1935 saw that some action 
would be necesary in the 1936 Con- 
gress to prevent the extension of the 
Act for a further period of time. 

So the Brotherhoods prepared a 
bill for introduction to Congress, 
which would afford them greater 
and more liberal protection of jobs, 
in the event of future codrdinations, 
than the present Act did. Fortified 
with this bargaining weapon, they 
politely invited the Association of 
American Railroads to meet with 
them in conference to discuss the 
“elements involved’’ in codrdina- 
tions. 

The two sides met a month later, 
and characteristically the Labor Exe- 
cutives, as the Brotherhood Officers 
style themselves, did not hesitate to 
show their hand. (a) They did not 
want the Co6érdinator’s office con- 
tinued. Did the Railroads? (b) 
They wanted to arrange, by collec- 
tive bargaining rather than by legis- 
lation, for adequate protection of 
employees whose jobs might be abol- 
‘ished or changed by voluntary co- 
ordinations effected by the railroads. 
Would the railroads agree to bargain 
with them? 


First Steps in Bargaining 


While the railroad executives were 
less open in expressing their views, 
it was evident that they welcomed 
aid in having the Codrdinator’s office 
discontinued, and that they preferred 
collective bargaining to legislative 
fiats. But there was a limit to the 


price which they would pay for such 
labor coéperation. Here we see, as 
a first step, the negotiations put in the 
terms of a true bargain between two 
parties. Negotiating committees 
were appointed by both sides and 
met a month later: 

The February sessions lasted for 
three days, during which there was 
an amicable exchange of proposals. 
The Brotherhoods brought in re- 
quests that were far more inclusive 
than anything before proposed. They 
even went so far as to ask that some 
men be granted life annuities if they 
lost their jobs. The railroads re- 
plied, pointing out the impossibility 
of most of these proposals. In turn 
they submitted proposals of their 
own. Their offers were not even so 
liberal as allowances granted by 
voluntary agreement in _ previous 
codrdinations. 

These were the usual trial state- 
ments, from which each side would 
have to advance, and served to measure 
the distances to be traversed. They 
were prepared ahead of time, and 
each party adopted an extreme. The 
Brotherhoods asked for unreasonably 
liberal allowances, and the railroads 
offered a few crumbs. Neither side 
could be blamed for adopting such 
tactics, for the whole negotiations 
were without precedent, and it was 
best to be on the safe side. 

Such statements, like similar ones 
made by Lewis in demanding sole 
bargaining rights, and Sloan’s state- 
ment that he would never negotiate 
with an outside union, make good 
newspaper headlines. But they beat 
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little relationship to the final agree- 
ment which may be arrived at, and 
as far as can be seen, their authors 
would be more surprised than anyone 
else, if they happened to get what 
they asked for at first. 

However at the end of these first 
meetings, the railroads seemed to see 
in labor’s proposals the possibility of 
negotiating an agreement, and asked 
that the introduction of legislation 
be deferred two weeks while the 
matter was studied further. This 
was agreed to. 


Railroads Make Studies 


During the next three weeks, in 
preparation for the next meeting, the 
railroads made a starching study into 
the whole subject of separation al- 
lowances. Included in this research 
were: 


(1) An analysis of the Bill which 
the labor executives hoped to have 
passed by Congress (later, with amend- 
ments, known as the Wheeler-Crosser 
Bill). 

(2) Precedents for the granting of 
allowances on American railroads to 
wotkers whose jobs had been changed 
as a result of coordinations. The first of 
these recorded was the granting of al- 
lowances for property losses incurred as a 
result of consolidations in the Kansas 
City Southern Railway in 1909. 

(3) The provisions of the agreement 
entered into by the English railroads and 
the National Union of Railwaymen in 
1921, when the English railways were 
consolidated into four systems. 


(4) Canadian legislation of 1913 and 
1919, dealing with this problem. 

(5) Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports of investigations of the losses of 
employees, and destruction of property 
values resulting from past coordinations. 

(6) Exhibits submitted by labor show- , 
ing individual cases of employee hard- 
ship and loss. 

(7) Legislation in South America 
providing for compulsory dismissal com- 
pensation. 

(8) The cost to the railroads of grant- 
ing labor’s requests, in different sample 
mergers. 

The cost to the railroads if their own 
proposals were accepted by labor. And 
a comparison of these costs. 


These exhaustive studies, con- 
ducted with the aid of the Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, were invaluable aids to the 
railroads in their understanding of 
the problem, and laid a firm base for 
framing proposals for submission to 
labor. All future labor negotiations 
of industry should be based on similar 
fact finding studies. 


First Proposals 


At the next meeting both the rail- 
roads and the Brotherhoods brought 
in formal proposals. (See following 
page.) 

Here we see the second step in 
negotiations. After three months of 
preliminary approaches, negotiations 
and research, the position has so 
clarified that each side is able to set 
forth in writing what it wants, and 
how far, at the time, it is willing 
to go. 
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Railroads’ proposals 


(1) The agreement should apply only when two or 
more carriers coérdinate or consolidate their facilities. 


(2) It should apply only to employees in service in 
May 1933. 


(3) When a coérdination is effected, and an employee's 
job is done away with, he can elect to remain on the 
waiting list without loss of his seniority rights, and 
without compensation, or he can resign and receive two 
weeks pay for every year of service (with a limit of one 
year’s pay, for twenty-six years service). 


(4) An employee shall not suffer a reduction in pay, 
unless there is no job at his rate of pay to which he may 
ask to be transferred in accordance with his seniority 
rights. 


(5) An employee shall be paid all moving expenses for 
himself and his family. 


(6) If he owns and occupies a home, and suffers loss 
on moving because of the merger, he shall be compensated 
for such loss by the railroads up to a limit of $1000. 


Avoid ‘‘Yes’’ or “‘No”’ 
Examining these proposals we see 
that they deal with exactly similar 
points. We see also that, with the 
exception of the first one, they all 
leave room for compromise in which 
the gaps may be narrowed down to 
agreement during negotiations. The 
first one however, the so called 
“single carrier’’ issue is a point not 
subject to compromise. It is one on 
which one side or the other must 
give way. 

It is unfortunate that there had to 
be this ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No”’ point in the 
proposals, for it led to great trouble, 
and at one time caused the negotia- 
tions to break down completely. 
Only through the influence of the 
President of the United States were 
negotiations resumed. 


Points 
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Brotherhoods’ counter-proposals 


(1) The agreement should apply to all consolidations 
and mergers even those taking place within a single 
railroad. 


(2) It should apply to all employees in service at the 
time of a merger. 


(3) If an employee loses his job as a result of a merger 
he shall, until he is rehired, be paid two-thirds of his 
normal pay, or be given the option of resigning and 
accepting one full years’ pay, or retiring at an adequate 
life annuity. 


(4) Noemployee shall be reduced in pay, or otherwise 
be put in an “‘inferior position’’ as a result of a co- 
ordination. 


(5) Employees shall be granted moving expenses for 
themselves and families. 


(6) There shall be no limit to the compensation for 
loss on an occupied home suffered by anemployee. The 
railroads shall pay it all. 


It is an essential principle of collec- 
tive bargaining that “‘Yes’’ or ‘No’ 
items should be avoided in fram- 
ing proposals. When during their 
course, negotiations drift into such 
phraseology, steps must immediately 
be taken to devise a new formula 
that reopens possibilities of com- 
promise. This is one of the main 
services of mediators and conciliators. 
If ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ items cannot be 
avoided, as in these railroad negotia- 
tions, then the best thing to do-with 
them is to defer their consideration 
till the end. When this is done, 
psychologically the parties feel that 
they will not throw away the ad- 
vantages of the many points upon 
which they are agreed just because 
of one remaining difficulty. Often 
the side which has won most in 
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negotiations lets the other side have 
the decision on the ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘“‘No’’ 
point as a consolation prize. 


They Cause Deadlocks 


Unfortunately, right after the 
above proposals were submitted by 
both sides, the chief labor negotiator 
was temporarily absent, and his sub- 
stitute insisted on discussing the 
“Yes” or ‘‘No’’ point (No. 1) first. 
There followed four days of wran- 
gling. Seeing that these tactics might 
delay negotiations, beyond the ses- 
sion of Congress, and in the face of 
labor fears that the Wheeler-Crosser 
Bill might not go through, the rail- 
road negotiators offered a ‘‘standby”’ 
agreement, whereby they would not 
undertake codrdinations for one year. 
During this time they hoped that 
negotiations could be concluded to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 
But the chairman of the labor group 
made the inclusion of the word 
“voluntarily’’ in the standby agree- 
ment a ‘“‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No”’ issue, and 
the conference adjourned in deadlock. 

Then the President of the U. S. in- 
tervened, and another joint meeting 
was held three weeks later. 

The Railroad Committee presented 
a list of carriers for which they were 
authorized to speak, and a list of 
“single carriers’’ for the labor group 
toinspect. They also introduced the 
standby agreement along the lines 
the labor group had seemed to want. 


Politics in the Picture 


But apparently in the meantime 
there had been a change in the 
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political situation. The desire of the 
employees for standby agreement was 
due to their finding out that appar- 
ently there was no chance of Con- 
gress passing legislation while nego- 
tiations were proceeding. So if the 
negotiations became dragged out be- 
yond the term of Congress the em- 
ployees would be left without pro- 
tective legislation. They would also 
be left without their present bargain- 
ing weapon, which consisted of the 
threat of legislation hanging over the 
heads of the railroads. Labor ap- 
parently accused the railroads of 
bringing this Congressional state of 
affairs to pass, and suspected that 
the railroads had tried by this means 
to weaken their position in Congress. 


This also undoubtedly contributed to 


their sudden antagonism and the 
breakdown of negotiations. 

After seeing the President, or at 
any rate being assured that the Presi- 
dent had ‘‘fixed it,’’ so that legisla- 
tive action could proceed while nego- 
tiations were going on, the labor 
executives weré no longer interested 
in the standby agreement and wanted 
to go ahead promptly with negotia- 
tions. 

There is one vitally important 
point to note in connetion with this 
stage of negotiations, when animos- 
ity, suspicion, and breakdown were 
present. That is that the first chair- 
man of the labor executives com- 
mittee, whose whole attitude had 
been one of attempting to avoid sus- 
picions and to find points of agree- 
ment, was absent at this time. As 
soon as he returned to the committee, 
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the negotiations again proceeded 
along the lines of exploring for points 
of agreement. While there were 
other factors present leading to the 
difficulties, the influence of this leader 
might have smoothed them over. 

The nature of the discussion, at 
the next meeting, indicated that the 
labor men thought the railroads were 
willing to make further concessions to 
avoid the continuance of legislation 
controlling their actions. So the 
conference got off the ‘single carrier’’ 
issue, which had caused such dis- 
agreement, and turned amicably to an 
attempt to compromise on how much 
dismissal compensation, etc., em- 
ployees should get. 

There is no need to go over in de- 
tail the long and weary sessions of the 
next six weeks, during which the 


parties approached closer and closer 


to final agreement. On May 1, five 
months after the first invitation to 
discuss the matter was issued, an 
agreement on points of principle was 
signed by the two patties. 


What Does This Word Mean? 


This looked like the successful 
termination of negotiations. But it 
wasn't. A labor representative said, 
‘““What does perquisites mean?’’ An- 
other objected to the inclusion of the 
words ‘‘indirectly affected.’’ A rail- 
road man objected to the clause 
‘shall be regarded as remaining in 
service.’ Another insisted that the 
word ‘“‘immediate’’ should be in- 
serted before the word ‘‘conse- 
quence.’” And so on. 

For three solid weeks, this sort of 


thing went on, day after day, until 
the delegates were so exhausted that 
they could not think of any more 
words to take out or put in. 

While to the onlooker, this pro- 
tracted playing with words seems 
childish, yet as a matter of fact it 
was as important a part of the nego- 
tiations as any other. For, many 
agreements in principle cause, rather 
than avoid strife, because they leave 
the details to be fought over later. 
When every conceivable implication 
and meaning of words, as they will 
apply in the operation of an agree- 
ment are thoroughly understood by 
both sides, a sound basis is laid for 
permanent harmony. 


Terms of Final Agreement 


When this word-baiting was over, 
a joint sub-committee including 
counsel for both sides, drew up the 
final agreement, and it was signed, 
(with the full understanding that the 
Coérdinator’s office and the Wheeler- 
Crosser Bill would both lapse). The 


main provisions were: 


(1) It should apply only to codrdinations of the facili- 
ties of two or more carriers, as listed in the appendix 
to the agreement. 

(2) It should apply to all employees in service at the 
time of a merger. 

(3) An employee who loses his job as a result of a 
merger may be granted an allowance of 60% of his pay, 
until he is rehired, for a period varying from 6 to 6 
months, depending upon his length of service, or he may 
resign, and receive a separation allowance of up to om 
year’s pay depending upon his length of service. 

(4) An employee shall not suffer a reduction in pay 
as a result of a merger. If he goes into a lower paid job 
than the one he had before, he shall receive the difference 
as an allowance for a period up to five years. 

(5) An employee shall receive all moving expenses for 
himself and his family. 
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(6) Railroads will compensate employees living in 
their own homes in full, for losses incurred through 
depreciation of their property as a result of mergers, if 
they are required to move. 

(7) Full provisions for machinery to settle disputes 
arising out of the agreement. 


Bargaining Appraised 
We may view this major example of 


collective bargaining from a variety 
of angles. 


In the first place it was a successful 
solution, arrived at by employer em- 
ployee negotiation and not by legisla- 
tion, of an important social problem. 
The hardship to good stable property 
owning family raising citjzens arising 
out of the increasing tendency of the 
railroads to coordinate transportation 
facilities was disheartening. Railway- 
men were consequently increasing their 
pressure against the coordinations in- 
evitably necessary in the face of 
increasing bus competition. The prob- 
lem was solved in a way that divided, 
as between employees and employers, in 
reasonable proportions the savings ef- 
fected by coordinations. 

During one of the most difficult 
phases of the negotiations the Railroad 
Committee prepared a statement, which 
in many ways, Clarified the issues in- 
volved. It was a statement of principle 
which might be considered new, and of 
wider application,—to the effect that an 
employee has, by reason of his service 
within a company, an investment in his 
job, depending upon his length of service, 
and that management is willing to make 
a fair recompense to an employee whose 
“investment’’ is impaired by consoli- 
dations. 

This 


statement while it did not 


entirely eliminate the bilateral attitude 
of ‘‘So much is to be saved, how much 
of it can we grab from the other fellow,” 
did place negotiations on a more logical 
basis. 

As an example of patient search for 
bases of agreement in collective bargain- 
ing over a very big issue it stands very 
high in industrial history. Neverthe- 
less, we see the clumsy and time con- 
suming process that collective bargaining 
is, even at its best. 

What shall we say about the fact that 
throughout negotiations the interest of 
the public was almost entirely neglected? 
No mention was made of the effect of 
abandoned or reduced communities with 
their stores, schools, etc., or of the 
advantages to the public of better trans- 
portation facilities, less time consumed 
in sending goods from place to place, or 
possible reduced transportation charges, 
or of the fact that the cost of employee 
job protection must come out of the 
pockets of the public. 

Shall we acclaim labor for its broad 
viewpoint in these negotiations in pre- 


ferring agreement to compulsory legis- 


lation, working hard to solve a social 
problem, and doing a pioneering job in 
showing its sense of responsibility for 
cooperative efficiency with management? 
Or shall we criticize its strategy in 
having the Emergency Transportation 
Act of 1933 and the Wheeler Crosser 
bill as bargaining weapons, and setting 
up a further restrictive legislative pro- 
gram for use in future negotiations? 


Future Bargains 


If labor organization becomes gen- 
eral in large scale industries, and 
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they also come under Federal control, 
it seems likely that this pattern of 
collective bargaining may become 
universal. It has the following es- 
sential elements: 


(a) Labor, seeking some betterment 
of its working conditions, or protection 
of jobs in the face of engineering ad- 
vances, will arm itself with friends in 
Congress, supplied with legislative meas- 
ures of either a restrictive nature, or 
ones which would force industry to 
grant the betterment or protection de- 
sired. 

(b) Industry will use the injunction 
and court suit method to show that it 
has power too. 

(c) The stage being set, labor will 
approach industry with offers to work 
out collective bargaining agreements in 
place of legislation. 

(d) Industry will agree, if the price 
is not too high, and if it can get some 
concession or aid from labor in return. 


(e) Long and involved negotiations 
will follow, in which each side will get 
to understand the other’s problems 
better, and learn how to cooperate. 
Agreement will generally result. 

(£) Politics will influence negotiations 
throughout, sometimes by reason of 
actions by the parties concerned, and 
sometimes because of the interference of 
politicians. 

(g) Negotiations will generally end in 
agreement, by which each party gains 
some advantage. 

Ch) For a long time it is doubtful if 
there will be much consideration for the 
public, as to how much costs to them 
may be raised, (as in steel’s recent wage 
negotiations), or as to how service to 
them may be improved. 

Perhaps in the second hundred years 
of the Harvard professor’s 200 years of 
state capitalism, labor and industry will 
negotiate agreements that are primarily 
in the public interest. 





Hiring an 
Advertising Assistant 


who has sought my advice pre- 

viously and who therefore knew 
what I would do. He wanted to 
employ a young man for an advertis- 
ing assistant who might also be one 
who would work well in the Sales 
Department at a later date, as assist- 
ant sales manager. This was a small 
company where the Sales Department 
is an unusually important part of the 
business. 

I suggested that the employer cull 
from his original candidates not more 
than eight whom he thought most 
worthy of consideration. I entered 
the situation at this point. 

From about two hundred candi- 
dates, six were selected and our first 
procedure was to read the application 
written by each man to review the 
tecord of his experience and educa- 


I was consulted recently by a friend 


A Practical Demonstration of How 
to Select an Advertising Assist- 
ant with Promotional Possibili- 
ties for the Sales Department. 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


tion. Our next step was to admin- 
ister Certain tests to the group. In 
the course of this test administration 
we were able to observe the men, 
although we did not interview them 
individually. During the testing we 
made some observations of their 
attitude andconduct. Followingthe 
completion of the tests each man was 
interviewed separately for no more 
than five minutes. 

Our use of the tests for the same 
purpose as the interview and the 
reading of letters and records of 

_ experience; namely, each item con- 
stituted a ‘“‘hurdle’’ over which the 
candidate must successfully pass. The 
winner did not necessarily need to be 
the one who had knocked down the 
fewest hurdles, but at least we would 
be able to choose by comparing per- 
formance in interview and tests. 
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The complete record of this series of 
steps is contained in the table. 
Candidate No. 6 was first choice 
and No. 2 followed him closely. 
The third candidate was a possibility 
but Nos. 1, 4and 5 were readily elim- 
inated and might even have been 
eliminated in the earlier interview 
without the aid of any testing. No. 
1 was palpably lacking in intelli- 
gence; No. 4 clearly disclosed per- 
sonal disqualifications for a position 
involving any sales effort, mainly by 


Table of Rating and Test Results. 


First Choice, Candidate No. 6. 
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The O'Connor Vocabulary Test 
has been used by me a good deal asa 
general measure of breadth of in- 
terest and knowledge. Those who 
are familiar with it remember that 
O'Connor considers a high vocabu- 
lary as a concomitant of the successful 
man of affairs. The fact that success- 
ful men of affairs have large vocabu- 
laries may be analogous to the 
“patterns of interest’’ that Strong 
has identified for various occupations. 

The use of a test of creative imagi- 


Second Choice, Candidate No. 2 





Rating 


Job Tests 








Candidate 


Number From letter and |From Appear- 


| Intelligence (I.Q. Otis S.A.) 


Estimated | Minnesota Clerical 
| Test O'Connor Creative 
| By Test Imagina- 








From Interview 


Application _ ance 


From 
Appearance 


oe Vocabulary ps 
Interview 








Eliminated 

B (@ trifle B plus 
effusive) 

B plus B 

C (effusive) B Eliminated 

B plus Eliminated 

B plus A A 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


100 
125 


118 
120 
120 
125 


100 


118 


113 
134 


118 
125 


115 
126 
129 
138 


120 





I25 




















Rating scale: A, Superior: B, plus, Very Good: B, Good: C, Fair. 


* Discrepancy here which a retest might reveal. 


a markedly introverted personality. 
No. 5 was lacking in ‘“‘polish,’’ as 
also was No. 3, although otherwise a 
good candidate. 

The reasons for using the particu- 
lar tests were various. The Otis 
Self-Administering Test for Mental 
Ability was used because for those 
unused to taking mental tests it has 
no frightening mysteries, and because 
it is well standardized. The mini- 
mum level for this position was 
estimated, according to my experi- 
ence, to be about 115 1.Q. 


nation seemed desirable for a position 
calling for the preparation of adver- 
tising copy and leading to future 
promotion to a sales manager, even 
though the reliability of the available 
test is open to question. In using 
the Minnesota Clerical Test I thought 
that an advertising man should show 
reasonable facility in handling words 
and should, therefore, score fairly 
well on the word test. As this test 
was being administered, it could be 
seen that the applicants were slow on 
the Number section of the test. Be 
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fore they started the Word section I 
made the following notation: ‘‘These 
men will be noticeably higher on 
names thanonnumbers.’’ Theresults 


speak for themselves on this point for 
the scores On names were, with two 
exceptions, fairly high. All were 
higher than the scores on numbers. 


Candidate No. 6 was an easy first 
choice. No. 2 was second. 

The sequel to this episode will not 
be learned for five or ten years. The 
chief accountant which I helped my 
friend to choose a year ago, by the 
same methods, is proving to be an 
outstanding success. 





Book Reviews 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN 
INDusTRY AND Business. By Wil- 
liam B. Cornell. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York 1936, 802 
pages. Price $4.50. Reviewed by 
N. G. Burleigh. 

This book is a revision of an earlier 
volume by the same author entitled 
“Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement.’ To those familiar with 
Mr. Cornell's first work it will be 
apparent that the revision is a real 
one. He has not followed the too- 


frequently used device of adding a 
new chapter at the end, for the pur- 
pose of covering the principal changes 
which have occurred in the field since 
the original manuscript was prepared. 


He divides the book intothree parts. 
The first twenty-four chapters, which 
constitute about seventy-five percent 
of the textual matter, are classified 
under ‘“‘Organization and Operation 
of a Business Enterprise.’’ The next 
six chapters are concerned with the 
elements of ‘‘Production Control and 
Time Study.’’ The last three chap- 
ters are illustrations of plant lay-out 
and production dispatching systems. 

The number of chapters is the same 
as in the original book, but the ar- 
rangement as well as the text itself 
has been improved. The number of 
illustrations has jumped from 132 to 
173 which in itself adds to the inter- 
est and usefulness of the book. In 
addition many references to business 
situations and examples of various 


company policies and practices am- 
plify the author's discussions. 

Early chapters deal almost too 
briefly with the principles of organiza- 
tion and management and the back- 
ground of their development. In a 
series of chapters each headed ‘‘An- 
alysis of the Industrial Problem”’ the 
author next seeks to establish the 
plant which is to be the home of the 
enterprise. As pertinent to this sub- 
ject he gives consideration to the prod- 
uct; type of buildings and equipment 
and their lay-out; heating, lighting, 
and power facilities; and factors de- 
termining location. He avoids being 
too technical, although there may be 
a question as to whether this mate- 
rial, including a later chapter on 
power, might not have been con- 
densed somewhat to give better 
balance to a general book on manage- 
ment. A single brief chapter on 
forms of business organization and 
methods of financing is almost an 
undertreatment of an important sub- 
ject and tends to lend emphasis to the 
criticism made above. 

The author is now ready to build 
the operating organization and in 
this section appear many of his best 
chapters. He introduces the subject 
by a discussion of the company or- 
ganization, dividing it into its 
natural functions or departments and 
describing the work of each briefly. 
Then follow more detailed analyses 
of each of the departments referred 
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to, together with descriptions of 
various wage systems and budgets. 
These chapters are largely descriptive 
of the work of the various functions 
but contain many illustrations of 
procedure and methods with occa- 
sional statements of principles. On 
the whole they present a good general 
picture of the work of the different 
parts of the organization. One may 
disagree with the inclusion of some 
jobs in a given department or he 
may feel that unnecessary details are 
stressed and essential points under- 
stated or omitted, but the point of 
view is modern and shows an under- 
standing of the complexities of mod- 
ern business. Also it must be borne 
in mind that the different phases of 
Management vary in degree of im- 
portance according to the peculiari- 
ties of the particular concern, so that 
what is a vital function in one case 
may be relatively unimportant in an- 
other. The traffic function which is 
disposed of in three pages under “‘Pur- 
chasing”’ is a case in point. 

Part II dealing with production con- 
trol is the most specialized section of 
the book. There are individual chap- 
ters on Tool Storage and Control, 
Production Control, Routing, Sched- 
uling, Dispatching, and Time Study. 
One might be critical of these in that 
there is too little about production 
control as such and too much about 
the various elements of control. The 
student using these as text material 
is likely to find himself overcome by 
details and fail to’ visualize the prob- 
lem as a whole. The factory execu- 
tive, however, may find suggestions 


of procedure or forms which may be 
adapted to his own business. This 
applies especially to Part III where 
dispatching methods of two well 
known companies are reproduced. 

A feature of the book to be com- 
mended is a brief bibliography of well 
selected books, classified in accord- 
ance with the principal sub-divisions 
of the text. 

Although the book treats of the or- 
ganization as a whole, it deals more 
especially with the aspects of produc- 
tion and those activities most closely 
related to it. Accounting, finance, 
distribution, and general administra- 
tion, although clearly analyzed and 
described, are less fully treated. The 
manuscript has been carefully pre- 
pared and is clearly presented in a 
simple style. The development of 
the subject matter is logical and 
methodical and well indicated by the 
use of numbered paragraphs and differ- 
ent styles of typeface. The generous 
use of pictures, charts, illustrations 
of forms, and references to various 
company practices add to its value. 
It is distinctly a contribution to the 
literature on industrial management. 


Booxs Asout Joss. By Willard E. 
Parker. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 402 pages. Price 
$3.00. 

This bibliography is the result of 
an endeavor to select, annotate and 
classify all worth-while occupational 
information which has been pub- 
lished in the United States during the 
last fifteen years. 

Approximately 8,000 references are 
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listed under some 600 job classifica- 
tions. Thousands of books, periodi- 
cals, monographs, brochures and leaf- 
lets were read, in order that the 
references on each job which seemed 
to be truly valuable might be chosen. 
Information on all fields of work and 
occupations for which the compiler 
was able to find useful and authentic 
material has been included. There 
are, however, many occupations for 
which no references have been tabu- 
lated. This is due, not to any desire 
to omit literatur on any appropriate 
field of work, but because either no 
information was available about the 
job or the compiler was unable to 
find it. 

Occupational information seems to 
fall mainly into six classes, not, of 
course, without considerable over- 


lapping. These classes may be called 


historical, biographical, inspira- 
tional, analytical, technical and fic- 
tional. Historical references usually 
trace the origin and development of 
an occupation, and provide a back- 
ground of the economic and social 
importance of the job. Biographies 
of leaders in occupations have long 
been recognized as being a very rich 
and interesting branch of literature 
for those seeking knowledge about 
those occupations. Inspirational 
books and articles seem to be the most 
questionable type of reading material 
to be used with students. They 
have, however, an exceedingly useful 
function in stimulating the imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm of the individual 
who has not seriously considered cer- 
tain occupations. The analytical 


type of job information is, no doubt, 
the most practicable. References in 
this group usually describe the nature 
of the work, the income, the quali- 
fications required, advantages and dis- 
advantages, means of entry, numer- 
ical importance, etc. In short, they 
make a more or less complete job 
analysis. Technical references are 
usually of a textbook nature, delving 
into the intricacies of the theories and 
problems of the work. Advanced 
students and adults usually turn to 
this kind of reading matter for insight 
into the practical and theoretical 
phases of occupations which interest 
them. Material of this nature is 
becoming increasingly important as 
the employed millions are consider- 
ing the training which they would 
like to acquire during their enforced 
idleness. Librarians are besieged by 
requests for factual, descriptive, edu- 
cational data on jobs which represent 
distinct advancement for those apply- 
ing. Thus, many unemployed book- 
keepers, realizing that their field now 
seems to be overcrowded, are inter- 
ested in preparing themselves to be 
accountants or statisticians, and wish 
to read authentic and well-written 
books on the subject. 

All of these types of material, ex- 
cept the fictional, have been included 
in this occupational bibliography. 
An attempt has been made to collate 
as completely as possible all refer- 
ences which have real value. 

This is the first book sponsored by 
the National Occupational Confet- 
ence. In its inception, development 
and final publication it conforms with 
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the purposes and procedures adopted 
by the Conference. 


FinpING YouRsELF IN Your Work. 
By Harry W. Hepner. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York, 297 
pages. Price $2.75. 

This helpful book provides the 
reader with the actual tools for evalu- 
ating his capacities and aptitudes, 
recognizing his resources and handi- 
caps, and planning a vocational pro- 
gram suited to his needs and abilities. 
The self-study procedure is described 
step by step in terms that anyone can 
understand. After using this book 
the reader may know the sort of work 
that best suits his individual per- 
sonality. 

Personality and vocational growth, 
the author declares, go hand in hand, 
each depending on the other. Hence 
the individual’s vocational possi- 
bilities may be increased by redirect- 
ing his present motives. His best 
personality possibilities should be 
recognized and used in his career. 

The book shows how, after ob- 
taining an insight into his person- 
ality and abilities, the individual may 
apply this knowledge to the choice of 
a definite vocation and plan a suitable 
program to attain the growth he 
desires. 

Interesting tests are provided to 
aid the student in his self-analysis. 
A feature of the volume is a series of 
fifty charts showing the interest pat- 
terns of experienced and successful 
workers in thirty vocations for men 
and twenty for women. By ranking 
his own individual pattern with these 


standards of vocational interests, the 
reader will gain an helpful indication 
of the strength of his own interests, 
and thus simplify the choice of a ca- 
reer. To those who seek employ- 
ment for the first time, to those who 
are dissatisfied with present po- 
sitions, this book will be of assist- 
ance in enabling them to solve their 
own vocational and personality prob- 
lems. 
Personnel men, teachers, and par- 
ents will find this book helpful in 
dealing with advisees. It will also 
systematize and guide their own an- 
alyses of persons who are in need of 
personal counsel. 


How to Finp anp FoLttow Your 
Career. By William J. Reilly. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 161 
pages. Price $1.75. 

Mr. William J. Reilly is an advo- 
cate of the value of straight thinking 
in the solving of problems. Grow- 
ing out of considerable experience 
with hundreds of people whom the 
author has helped to successful voca- 
tional adjustment through careful 
thinking, he here offers his counsel- 
ing methods for wider use. And he 
sets forth in step-by-step detail the 
procedures which many have found 
of benefit in planning their careers and 
carrying out their plans. 

The theme is presented in such a 
way as to be of equal help to the be- 
ginner in quest of a vocation and to 
the more experienced individual who 
finds himself unsatisfactorily placed 
in his employment. 

The guidance offered is specific, de- 
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tailed and constructive, and has been 
tested by the author’s own use. 


CAREERS AFTER Forty. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. McGraw Hill Book 
Co., New York, 273 pages. Price 
$1.75. 

Life begins at forty, Mr. Pitkin has 
argued in his earlier, popular book of 
that title, which has had a tremen- 
dous influence and contributed a new 
maxim to our contemporary expres- 
sion. In this sequel to Léfe Begins at 
Forty, he tells specifically how life 
may begin, indeed how it has begun 
for many people who, either through 
necessity or because of dissatisfaction 
with their former occupations, have 
faced the problem of finding new 
careers at forty or later. The story 
is inspiring, but not because he makes 
it seem more optimistic than it really 
is. Actually, he shows, while econ- 
omists have been bewailing the de- 
creasing chances for employment of 
men and women of middle age in 
industry, changes have been occur- 
ring in other fields—and even in in- 
dustry itself—which open up new 
opportunities for older men and 
women. Mr. Pitkin has sought out 
these opportunities through hundreds 
of interviews with people all over 
the United States, through consulta- 
tions with personnel directors in all 
fields, business men, and others. He 
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now presents his findings with his 
usual common sense, sharp observa- 
tions, originality of phrase, and in- 
fectious enthusiasm. Like Life Be 
gins at Forty, Careers after Forty is a 
book not only for forty-year-olds, but 
for every man and woman who must 
earn a living—from sixteen to sixty! 


On Gornc INTO Busingss. By John 
C. Baker, William D. Kennedy, and 
Deane W. Malott. McGraw Hill 
Book Co., New York, 233 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

Most books on entering business 
tell how to get a job; this one tells 
how to secure a position commensur- 
ate with one’s abilities. It offers ad- 
vice tothe educated young man whois 
headed for a business career, discus- 
sing the practical and psychological 
problems met in finding employment 
and in earning promotion. The au- 
thors treat such topics as “The 
Trained Man,’’ “‘Where Are the Best 
Openings?’’, ‘‘Approach to the Job,” 
‘‘Progress on the Job,”’ ‘Big Business 
or Small,’’ and “‘That Salary Ques- ~ 
tion.’ The approach is through ex- ~ 
ample, more than precept, and the © 
book is based on the combined experi- ~ 
ence of the three authors in hundreds ” q 
of actual cases. . Because of vast te" 
cent changes in business, it anti- 7 
quates older books on employment. ~ 











